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ABSTRACT- ' \ . 

The focus of this presentation is on innovative human 

. services which psychologists of the future may provide and *|ficli 

" hopefully will improve the quality of life. Several suggestions are 
made regarding some relevant characteristics jof quality' of lif e^ 
Economic affluence and level of v con sumption arfe not considered in 
this regard. Felt quality of lifie is considered predictable from a 
multiples correlation whose predictor variables include: (1) an 
emotionally stable and socially Viurturant infancy and early 
childhood; (2) an interesting .anil challenging way of contributing to 

. one's livelihood i;i the world of \work; (3) reasonable security 'froi 
random or capricious blows of, fate and from irrational handicaps and . 
hur^-les based on racial, sexual an^ other prejudices; (4) pleasant 
.j(nd nurturant physical and social surroundings; (5) a sense of 
• identity; (6) self-respect; and, (7>, a 'feeling that one has 

reasonable control of one's life direction. It is noted that although 
traditionilly psychologists haVe focused attention on .individual 

^ behavior, there has been in recent years an enormous increase in the 
- number of sexvice-providers .in | psychology. The professionals are 

'expected to become more numerous in the future ;Vthe scientists are 
regarded as destined tp decrease boti in- numbers and resources^ 
(Author/JM) / * 
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My .assigtunent today is t^^ talk about innovative human services which psychol- 
ogists of the future may provide and \jhich hopefully will^ improve the quality 

of life. • * \ 

Clearly, we need to know at '^he outset what is meant by quality of life 
before having the temerity to unde^^ake the task of suggesting how psychologists 
mifejht improve it.^I expect that' othef members of this symposium will have more 
to say on this subject, but let me take^ a moment or two to suggest some of the 
characteristics of quality of life whichyill have relevance for any attempt at 
suggesting roles psychologists might play \^ helping people move in a positive 
direction, quality-wise. \ \ ' 

I will neglect for the most part a cons ideir^t ion of economic aff lueiUJe Aid 
level of consumption on the quality of life. (This could if^alidate the'^hole 
effort. at definition, of course. Recently I drove from Miami to Pa^m Beach along 
Route 1, nearly one" hundred mites^ My senses were assauUe<i steadily by the roar, 
of high-powered automobiles, by the garish neon of a thousand frknchij^e drive-in 
jtmk-foo^l palaces of plastic, formica and chrome, interspersed i^ith roadside 
stands selling everjjfching from pink plastic flamingos to oranges sprayed with 
poisonous coal-tar dye, from alligator jungles with Indian villages to porno 
drive-in movies and shops, liquor stores, on and 'on. Most of these places were 
jammed witfe apparently affluent people, so obviously these services are in demaud 
in an affluent society. To those like myself who are contemptuous o£ such offer- 
ings there is the worrisome knowledge that European teenagers apparently yearn 
for, or imitate, their American peers in the consumption of junk food and hard 
rock, of old j^s and coca-cola.) Sometime we must confront the curious positive 
correlation between rising indices of economic affluence and an increase in 
alienation, crime, drug-use, and disaffiliation. Rene Dubos has described at some 
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length (without obvious romanticizing) th^ high level of satisfaction, joy and 
longevltyuen joyed by groups of people scattered tfjir^ghout the world and through- 
oat history who live on' a small fraction of -fehe calories, the energy and the 
material possessions of "civilization^'^ Despite wide variance in climate and 
geography these groups, living oiv meagre diets and working hard at primitive 

^ . agriculttore, enjoy thel^,xhll^x^^ and dancing, storytelling and ritual. 

They are .very activ.e sexually and socially throughout a very long life (in v?hich 
the older people are expected ^s -a matter of course to be full participants). 
Clearly, affluence and our potlatch-style consumption is not a necessary, condition 
for a life of reported satisfaction.^ . , ' ' ^ 

VJe need more systematic data about people's subjective perception of the 

V r- 

quality of their lives, about how they \f eel about their lives. The data wr do 
have suggests that the answers we get from people will be determined in part by 
the kind of questions we ask. When a cro§s-section of Americans was asked how 
f happy th^ felt, investigators found a decreasing^ score vjith incrsasing age. But 

when a/ked how satisfied they were with their lives, an increasing score with 
wa& r^^ort^ed. Certainly there are some data^on quality of life ^hich are clear 
and relevant to our task. A certain amount of^economic security is required for 
a person to report that s/he finds life to have a real measure of quality. Fur- 
ther, the more challenging .and stimulating one* s job, the inore satisfaction is 
reported.. Pleasant physical surroundings also aire reported to be related to life 
satisfaction. Another study found an almost perfect correlation between v^ere 
one lived on the rural-urban continuum and reported life satisfaction. I*m not 
^ sure I need spell out the direction of the correlation. The Net> Yorker, cowering 
behind locked dobrs /^ith a trained Doberman watch-dog, reports feeling a lower 
level of life quality than the farmer, from Vermont or elsewhere, despite the 
enormous discrepancy in certain cultural resources available to the latter. 
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Because of the press of time and space lioitations, I will suggest that -felt 
quality of life .Is predictable 'from a multiple correlation whose predictor varia- 
bles include (1) an emotionally stable and socially nurturant infancy and early 
childhood, (2) an interesting ^and challenging way of contributing to one's live-, 
lihood in the world- of work, (3) reasonable s^cu^rity from random or capricious 
blows of fate and from, irrational handica^^ and hurdles based on racial, sexual 
and other prejudices, (4) pleasant and nurturant physical and social surroundings, 
(5) a sense of Identity, (6) self-respect, and (7)^a feeling that one has reason- 
able control of one's life direction. • ' 

Now the question is: VThat modest' contributions can psychologists make to 
foster more x>f these experiences and feelings In more people? 

Psychology is frequently defined ais the scientific study of individual dif- 

• *^ ♦ 

ferences« Traditionally, psychologist a have focused attention on individual 

behavior -- have done research on how the behavior oi individuals is affected 

*by external at^d internal forces. . In recent years, however, there has been an 

enormous increase in the number of service-providers in psychology so that, as 

other speakers will describe in more detail f we must broaden our definition of 

psychology to include increasing numbers of therapists, helpers, concultants, 

social change agents, and others whose primary identificatibn is more •professional 

than scientific. The {>rofessionals will become more ntnqeronB in the future; the 

scientists seem destined to decrease both in numbers and resources in an increas-* * 

Ingly anti-intellectual climate and sluggish steady-state educational system. 

Americans have developed a love-hate relationship with psychology. Part of 

• * 

this ambivalence derives from the fact that psjrcho logy, and some of its sister 
disciplines, have made major contributions to* the gro:;ing suspicion that God is 
'dead, or at least that She is very different from the nindteenth-century patriarch 
floating in the heavens in an imitation of Michelangelo's Jehovah sidestroking 




across the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel • 



Psychology, of course, has not been alone in nurturing these seeds of doubt, 

^ ' . / ' , 

The suspicion has been growing, at least since Copernicus' dlscavery that we are 

wanned by a pale little star somewhere out on the periphery of an enormous, ""though 

relatively insigrilf leant, galaxy^ost in the trackless void of space. More re- 

cently, Darwin ad^ad to our uncertainty when he shared the shattering insight 

that the huma^ species was continuous with lower |orms o^ranlmal life,* and not 

created separa,|:ely in the image of *Gpd^. Latter-day^^lctbrians, terrified with 

this information and %?lth t*ie- upheavals occasioned by the perceptions of Karl 

Marx, must now face the implications 6f the works of Freud and Skinner.' 

i 

* Consider the implications of th^ Freudian message: that the mind is like 
an Iceberg, lalne- tenths of it uoavall'able to human consciousness; that human 
behavior follows the same -.lawful processes as do other- natural phenomena; that 
people's behavior is determlpc^d by experiexices and im[)ulses over which* they have 
.little or no control. Add to this Skinner's message: that behavior is laxrgely 

l ^- / • 

controlled by external' reinforcement and that behavior ch^anges with changes in 

reinforcement. He implies 'that we invent attitudes and philosophies to explain 

or rationalize behavior that is largely an automatic response to external forces. 

Skinner puts it this way: 

I submit that what we call the bfehavlor of the human organism Is no more 
fr.ee than -its digestion, gestation, imnfunlzatlon, or any other physiolo- 
gical process. Because It. is much more complex, and iti^ lawfulness is, 
therefore, much harder to dem5nstrate. But a scientific analysis moves 
.in that direction, and we can already throw some light on traditional 
topics i such as free will or creativity, which is more helpful than tradi- 
tional accounts, and I beli^eve that further progress is imminent. 

The issue is, of course, determinisra. Slightly more than 100 years ago, 
in a famous paper, Claude Bernard raised with respect to physiology the 
issue which now stands before us in the behavioral sciences. The almost 
Insurmountable obstacle to the application of' scientific method in bio- 
logy was, he said, tm belief in "vital spontaneity." His corvtempotary, 
Louis Pastfctir, was responsible for a dramatic test of the theory of 'Spon- 
taneous generation of behavior in the guise of ideas and acts of wj^ll lo 
now at the stage of the erpontaneous generation of life in tlje^form of 
waggots and microorganisms 100 years ago* 
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These messages undermine the comforting beliefs that sustained Western socie- 
ty for so long: th^t th&re ia order, a plan, reason and justice in the universe* 
As the supports are removea V7e must increasingly face the existential terror of 
ambiguity ani meaninglessness. 



But the onion has many more layers, and most of ua surmount 4:he eKist*eni:lal 
depression and struggle on, often with fiome joy and verve. What are some of the . 
areas of this struggle where psychology has an influence? ^ ^ ♦ 

Revolution often comes after a successful challenge of authority. Once 
authority has been challenged and has failed to destroy the challengers, there 
comes a time of ferment, of creativity, of anxiety and* uncertainty, out of which 
evolves k'\?hole set of new social structures and institutions. I won*t take time 
to explore this intriguing^ subject beyond reminding the audience of the wide- 
ranging social development in England following the Magna CJarta, of the bursts of 
energy following the ^otestant Reformation, of the dramatic developments in the 
Soviep Union and China in recent years. 

Although the challenge to authority I want. to mention is on a sradller scale 

and far less cataclysmic, the fact remains- that psychology has challenged the / 

official explanation of mental disturbance as being a result of defects or ill- 

nesses. The old mecfical model is .siinply no longer credible. As a consequence, 
« 

the hold which psychiatry and medicine have had on the field of intervention with 
the mentally disturbed is perilously close to being lost. One consequence for 
t^e- future will be the movement of large numbers of psychologiuts, and other new 
groups with new doctrine, into the field of personal counseling and psychotherapy ^ 
at a time when demands for help are increasing. It is hard to* anticipate what 
new a^d innovative kinds of therapies will develop because of the great variety 
that has sprung up over the past tX7enty years from the ashes of the sickness model* 
Encounter groups and nude marathons ffre competing with meditation and the religions 



of the" East in the garden of psychotherapy, al). striving far the nurturance. of 
the warm sunlight of financial support. To mix a metaphor, psychology wiU be 
there with plenty of troops. Twelve thousand new first-year doctoral"" students 

r 1 

a year are being selected from a huge pool of aspiring psychology, many of whom , 
are aspiring therapists. Undergraduates in a,8ioundirig nuni)ers are- majoriTig in 
psychology and a very large number of them are Reporting themselves motivated by 
a burning desire to ^'help people." Psycholpgy is selecting' from its applicant 
pool recruits who are very bright and highly motivated, withv whose demands we can 

It is very difficult to see how' there ,will be" anything but a significant 
Increase for the near future in the role of psychologists in the, delivery, oi 
psychotherapy. One of the greatest hungers of the lonely perspn,- or the person 
searching for meantag, is for'e sympathetic listener, a guru to talk to. One'of 
the greatest needs of the anxious person is for a voice of authority giving reas- 
surance. A universal need among those "wh/havc lost their faith is a new faith, 
a system which explains life's mysteries with authorities to interpret the obscur 
places in the scripture. Also, the Tole of the psychotherapist is exceedingly 
rewarding in financial tokens as well as in personal reassurance and status. If • 
national health insurance Is passed, and includes psycho rogical services, specu- 
lation about other fields of employment in psychology may be wasted effort* Pro- 
fessions vith a near -monopoly, and with controlled entty into the field, cannot 
fail to prosper with any form of government-paid reimbursement for service^ in 
great demand. Psychotherapy is in great demand. (I will not, today, go into 
the cognitive dissonance created in the psychologist who knows emotional disturb- 
ance is not an illness , but who accepts money from a national health scheme for 
his "treatment" of his "patients." - z • 

Clearly, there is a large public that is willing and eager to pay for psy- 

*^ / 
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etiological sfervicss. In certain regions --'New York. Chicago, most of California 

psychologists in the private practice of individual and group psychotherapy 

find a ready market for their services. Indeed, the tnarket seems so large that 

these psycliologists are seriously going about establishing new professional 

schools^ to train more people like themselves, complaining bitterly at the lack of 

responsibility of traditional graduate progr/ms 'for not providing more practi- 

tioners. If a demand for these sorts of personal psychological services exists, : ^ 

or can be created, in other regions of ..the country, it seems probable that a 

great many of our nevly -minted Ph^D.'s might, find employment in such service- 

activitJ.es. Obviously, there are other areas of applied psychology where employ-/ 

ment opportunities are still promising. Despite the federal reduction in mental 
' ' ^ - > / ' ' 

health funding the demand will .continue strong for people to intervene vith the ^ 

mentally disordered poor and with the retarded and handicapped in state and local ^ 

tax-supported facilities. " | 

There's something enormously seductive about the combination of influence 

and affluence, perhaps because of the high reinforcement value of power. Influerxa 

over others develops a sense of power and affluence purchases the trappings and 

artifacts of power. 'So long .as there is a widespread demand for psychotherapy 

delivered by psychologists, a large number in the field may be J.ured away from 

tho^ areas of sei^vice where more innovative developments might be expected, let 

4 

me be more specific, with examples. The number of mentally-retarded persons in 
our society will continue to increase for several reasons that I have spelled out 
in some detail elsewhere. Psychology is the appropriate field for developing a 
rich range of training programs' aimed at' maximizing the limited abilities of tha 
retarded in ways which would help thism enjoy a life of reasonable quality. But 
the affluent life-style available to the psychotherapist is sufficiently seductive 
(reinforcing) that it not only lures away persons who might make contributions In 
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the field of retahJation, but more Importantly, its visibility is a significant — 
factor in recruitment. Young people attracted to the field of psychology-as a j 
life profession are self -selected . Ko one forces anyone lnt4 this field. Youn^ 
people are recruited as^* a result of their perceptions of those people already in* w 
the field. As we become more committed to the delivery of psychotherapy in 

fi 

suburbia (hov m^ny millions of teenagers watch the Bob .Kewhart |how?), we fiiid 

our recruits from among those who have little motivation to work with the retarded^ 

Another trend bears careful matching. Despite setbacks and mistakes, bot:h 
civil libertarians* and authoritarians* grumbling and hostility, the field of 
behavior modification marches Ahea^d. The numbers of behavioral therapictr increase, 
and their dedication to both b^sic and evaluative research sharpens the power of 
their methods (or leads then to abandon or change their ways) . A numbci: of the 
experiiiientally-oriented ycf^mg psychologists who will not find employment in 
Acadenia may be diverted to this area of intervention. 

I am suggesting that the growth of "behavior modification" programs in both 
educational and clinical settings offers x»ne possible bridge for the experimental 
psychology graduate student who wants to improve his or her employment capabij^ity 
in an applied area. Indeed, this area of ap^>lication could become a dominant 
force in applied psychology over the middle range future. 

In this respect, too, there seems to be in prospect some increase iri 
societal demand for 'people trained in evaluation research. Uith the increasing 
federal interest in the solutiofi of uvgenj. "applied'' social problems (such as 
crime, alcoholism and drug addiction) there is a concomitant demand for people 
who can evaluate the new approaches and new programs. As of now the university 
graduate psychology programs seem to be highly commitEed to producing people in 
relatively pure scientific fields rather than in applied and evalu^^five research. 
Hera is another area deserving self-conscious stiidy and possible change- 

\ 
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Industrial and educational psychologists see a continuing demand for people. 
Fields like maiteting, coffiraunity counseling, orgdrrizationai doanseling, public 
progr^ planning and. assecsment,'. educatibnal^^is^ling, etc., ihow continuing 
growth^ \Jhile the present-nmJiber in^some these fields is small, the path 
•has been blazed and large numbers could follow. 

■ Many psychologists have decided that our field has knowledge which, if com- 
bined with legal and political clout, could change social institutions, cou d 
build a better, more egalitarian, higher qualitjr. society. It was" the testimony : 
of psychologists and other iocial scientists -which led ^he Supreme Court to the 
1954 decision opposing separate Hut equal school faWlities." T^e evidence from . 
psychological studies is clear. Separate housing, and separate j6b assignments 
and educational .opportunities siraply dtestroy the quality ,of life for thfe people 
affected. It will be the research^ andjthe social effectiveness of psychologists 
which ultimately put an end to discrimination based on race, sex, and age. Psy- 
chologists are moving in to collaborative eflorts with environmentalists, futvuro- 
legists; politrcal people are asking for help in social indicators, in survey 
data. etc. Other speakers will deal with these areas in detaiL so I will not ■ 
go on, e::cept to identify them ^fi part of the picture of future ei^loyment.^ 

While on the subject of social; justice, I must point out that the society of 
the future, if it is to have high quality, must" solve the probtemo of sexism and . 

racism. • . — 

In some areas a kind cf Hegelian dialectic operates to. create a healthy force 
counterforce and synthesis. In perhaps 119 other field is there so much interest 
in the women's movement as in psychology,. Psychotherapists, most of whom are ^ 
male, have been caught and nailed to the wal'. for espousing a secist double-stand- 
ard view of mental health. The V7omen psychologists have marched thrice around 
the arena with Freud's head on a pike and psychoanalysis will never be the same 
again. ForturiGtcly. ^ 
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In terms of innovative activities by psychology to improve the quality of 
life, I would place the eliminat^»on of sexism and of racism very high on my list 
of priorities ♦ The problem to be solved is v;ho will pay to support this effort? 

Psychologists, almost to a person, belong in the humanistic camp*^ (I.'m not 
talking about those psychologists who call themselves humanists In order to rip 
off the freebies that are- part of the open, egalitarian humanistic exchange.) 
Rather,, I 'am s^vying that psychologists, including even i:he most hard-nosed, experi-* 
mental, data-oriented laboratory researcher, tend to bs strongly committed to ^ 
the. human enterprise. Most of them, I suspect, wj-ll need considerably^ less con- 
sciousness raising than, say, engineers or mathematicians or astronomers to oppose 
subtle racism, auJ to be acceptable to the feminist group. If the society of the 
future is to be higher quality than the,societ^y of today, I suggest that Xv-e need • 
to help prevent sexist and racist thinkin*; and behavior, so that whatever improved 
quality of life exists, exists for everyone. 

If we are to set a gtoal, consciously or otherwise, of the elimination of 
sexism and racism, we had better be prepared for strong and powerful opposition 
from forces in society which benefit economically from the perpetuation t|f these 
kinds of damaging ideologies and myths. If you .^re data-oriented, I suggest that 
you sentence yourself to vjatching an afternoon of televisi^on in your hotel room, 
where it wilj quickly be apparent, ffom the commercials particularly, but also 
from all, of the greed shows, that millions of women are brainwashed into being 
consumerS|of worthless products bringing enormous profits to manufacturers who 
thrive in a sexist» .nuclear-family oriented constmier society. 

/ There will Undoubtedly be demands for other innovative psychological servic^is 
in the future steady-state society. If population grox^th levelf off while pro- 
duction scales doxm, and the work week is shortened^ if in a hundred years we 
abandon our cities and people live 50 to 100 miled out in thj country in planned 

12 / 
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communities, commuting to 3-day a week ^ohjB if all of these and other changes 
proposed by the future logists occur ^ what will be the psychological problems and 



wha^ will be the 



^cinds of intervention demanded of psychologists? Universities 



should consider ijfeyislng curricula to incJ , . sychological study of leisure, 
the effects of boredom, etc. We should be concerned, - too , with changes in patterns 
of (ihild rearing, the future of the tiuclear family, in group marriage, commune ^ 
living, ^^^•^^^^^^ ' o f ' 

Psychologists have paid too little attention to the effects of changing 



sexual morality aud behavior, With the separation of sex .from procreation, and 
wi^h the growing importance of sex as recreation all sorts of pay .lological ' 
effects should be investigated. These 'are^s are largely untouched, but willi^e- 
tnand social science input. , " 

Of certain things about .th^e future we may be reasonaj/ly certain. (If these 
assumptions are Wong it really doesn't matter.) 1) There will be people. 2) 
People X7^1 be behaving^ 3) The behavior will occur in environments that condition 
behavior. 4) There will be behavioral problems.- Part of the futurology game is 
to try to anticipate tho. nature of these future environments and problems, extra- 
poliiting from current trends^ Thls^is a game that anyone can play. \Some mind- 
otr^tching and brain-storming should be occurring among those respcgiisible for 
planning graduate program^ in psychology. Clearly, we may have to cut back on our 
analytic style of research training. Psychologists skilled at manipulating clean- 
cut variables in clear}.y-coi;iti^lled environments are not going to be in great 
demand. Cur human problems, now ^ndv for the near future, are far more diffuse and 
ambiguous. While there are thos$ who would argue for the importance "of transfer 
of training cfrom the laboratory to the social problem^4reTja, there is not much 
evidence that hard-nosed scientists ejijoy working with **the blg^rohlgms.*' (Note 
should be taken .of the fact that not all students pursue their graduate^studleg^ 
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With an eye on later' j<^b opportunities* Some, like those ^px^^ssion-generatid^ 
students are attracted to^ psychological study out of zest for the subject matter 

A ^ 

We suspect, howev(Br, that this group is small*) 

The speakers \Aio follow me vill certainly have much to say on these same 
thctiics* ^ • / 
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